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SOUND;     Thunde r_  aiid^  ^Ji^vA 
ANNOUNCER 

Fortunes  V/ashed  Awayl 
ORGAN  TESLiE;     I  Gi^T  THE  BLUES  WiiEN  IT  RAINS. 
ANNOUNCER 

Long,  long  ago,  as  the  icy  glaciers  from  the  north  retreated, 
they  left  Lake  Agassiz.     Now  in  its  place,  each  year  there  is  a 
vast  sea  of  ripening  wheat.     This  is  North  Dakota,  land  of  yellow 
grain  and  tinted  rock.     North  Dakota,  the  "f lickertail"  state, 
has  the  level  valley  floor  of  the  Red  River,  a  drift  plain  with 
man^'  a  sag  and  swale,  the  Missouri  plateau,  petrified  forests 
and  badlands.     Probably  no  other  state  in  the  Union  depends  upon 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood  so  much  as  North  Dakota — an 
agricultural  state. 


ORGAN :  CONSERVATION 
ANNOUNCER 

Near  the  Minnesota  line,  midway  between  Grand  Porks  and  Fargo, 
lies  the  little  tovm  of  Ivlayville,  home  of  Mayville  State  Teachers  ^ 
College,  home  of  a  great  pioneering  experiment  in  conservation 
education.     Mayville  Colle::e  is  a  small  institution,  no  more  than 
kOC  students,  but  it  is  headed  by  a  man  with  a  vis  ion...  a  vision 
of  service  to  his  people.     He  is  President  Cyril  Grace.  He 
regards  his  school  as  a  profession  school,  training  yoiong  men  and 
women  to  take  leadership  in  bringing  a  fuller  life  to  their 
communities.     He  believes ,,, (FADE ) 
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GRACE 

I  believe  conservation  is  tlirif  t .thrift  in  the  use  of  one » s 
resources.     It  is  something  that  should  be  taught  early  in  a 
childJs  life,  for  he  is  tomorrow's  citizen.     Conservation  is  not 
a  mechanical  thing.     It  is  a  mode  of  life,  a  philosophy.  And 
conservation  in  its  true  sense  will  result  onl^r  from  fundamental 
education,  education  which  brings  to  the  child  an  understanding 
of  his  communitjr,  its  resources,  its  beauties,  its  opportunities 
for  life  and  living.     Our  classes  teach  in  terms  of  the  environ- 
ment in  v/hich  the  students  are  likely  to  carry  on  their  work. 
Take  Dr.  Meyer's  art  cl8.ss  on  a  field  trip,  for  example ...  (FADE ) . 
SOUND : _  _  Occasional  shout  s  o f _  youn  c;  men_  an d_  women_, 

All  right,  students,  v;e'll  stop  here.     I  want  you  to  sketch  this 
scene. 

SOUND;     Voices  gradually  subsidoji^jj^ 

MISS  SWANSON 

Goodness  I    Look  at  the  dust  the  wind's  whipping  up  fromi  that 

plowed  field.     I  hope  it  doesn't  corae  our  v/ay. 

STUDENT 

I  don't  think  the  wind  will  swing  enough  for  that. 

MISS  SWANSON 

I  surely  hope  not. 

MEYERS 

All  right,  now  since  you've  noticed  that  dust  blowing,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
No  dust  is  blowing  there.     Can  you  tell  me  why,  3ernice? 


Well,  I  don't  know,  unless  it's  because  there  isn't  so  much  plowed 
ground. 

MEYERS 

There's  less  plowed  ground,  all  right,  but  that's  not  the  real 
reason, 
STUDENT  (off) 
It  isn't? 

MEYERS 

The  reason  is  that  there  are  strips  of  growing  crops  between  the 
plowed  strips,  and  the  wind  can't  get  at  the  plowed  fields, 
MISS  -SWMSON 

Oh,  then  by  plowing  in  strips  the  farmers  can  keep  the  dirt  from 
blowing  away. 

pjnd  from  washing  av/ay.     And  it  isn't  dirt,  it's  s^oil. 

MISS  SWAN SON 

Is  that  what  you  want  us  to  shov;  in  the  drav/ing? 
MEYERS 

I  want  you  to  draw  what  you  see.  3ut  since  you've  m-ontioned  the 
dust  blowing,  let's  take  a  few  minutes  to  see  some  other  things. 
STUDENT 

Golly,  that  field  isn't  only  blowing  away,  it's  been  washed,  too. 
See  those  little  gullies? 

Yes,  it  does  appear  that  the  water  has  washed  some  soil  away.  But 
look  at  the  contour  stripped  fi^jlds.     No  evidence  of  water  damage 
is  visible.     There's  a  real  soil  conservation  lesson  in  this  scene. 
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MISS  SWAHSON 

Yos,  there  is.     I  see  it  now,     i\nd.  there  are  trees  for  the  eircls. 
I  think  I  -understand  how  drawing  pictures  of  one's  o\rn  country 
can  make  us  see  how  conservation  is  a  part  of  every  day  work.  It 
seems  to  hob  up  in  everything  v/e  do, 
MEYERS 

It  seems  that  way  to  mo,  too.     All  right,   students,  begin  sketching. 
ORGAN:     BRIEF  BRIDGE,  fading... 
GRj^ 

But  educational  processes  do  not  spring  up  spontcjneously •  They 
develop  slowly.     First  mu.st  come  the  development  of  a  soimd. 
philosophy  in  the  teacher-training  institutions,  reached  when  the 
instructional  staff  has  gone  out  onto  the  ground  to  find  out  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  people.     A  sound  philosophy  dictates  the 
training  of  teachers-to-bo ,  who  in  turn  need  to  understand  the 
philosoph3^  so  that  their  course  v/ill  be  true... that  they  will  make 
conservation  a  real  thing  to  the  child.     And  Bern  ice  Swan  son  is  a 
teacher  in  her  ov/n  right,  now.,, at  Viking  School  Number  %  Her 
first-grade  pupils.... 
SOUI-TD;     I'lMidb  1  ing  of  voices,  sub sid ing  as  teacher  raps... 
MI  SB  S\7ANS0n 

Now,  children John ,  what  did  you  notice  when  jov.  came  to  school 
this  morn  ling? 

The  blackboard  needs  v^ashingl 
SOUI^ID^     Laughter  of  child.ren,  subsiding. ,  ♦  o 
M  3_S  SWAN_SON 

/jnd-  if  you're  not  careful,  young  man,  jou*  11_  wash  it--_afte_r  school. 


m»     ^  mm 

SQUND ;     Slight  laughter  of  childron»«. 

What  did  you  notice  about  the  country? 
JOHN 

Well,  I  was  hy  Mr.  Jones »  farm  and  he  was  plowing.    I  saw  the  wind 
co.rrying  a  lot  of  dirt  away» 
MISS  SWMSON 

Soil,  John,  not  dirt.    Was  he  the  only  one  you  saw  plov/ing? 
JOHN 

No,  mam,     Mr.  Burkhart  was  plov/ing,  too,  but  he  used  some  kind  of 
a  plow  that  didn^t  turn  the  dirt,.. I  mean  soil,  over.., 

MISS  SWANSON 

That  was  a  disk  plow.     It  leaves  the  stubble  on  the  ground  surface 
to  prevent  wind  erosion. 

JOHN 

Anyhow,  the  soil  didn't  blow.  And  you  knov/  those  bushes  he  planted 
around  his  pond?    Well,  I  saw  lots  of  birds  there. 

You  like  birds,  don't  you, 

JOHN 

Ye  s ,  mam • 

MISS  SV'/ilNSON 
I  do,  too, 

JOHN 

I.Ty  dad  says  they  cat  lots  of  grasshoppers  and  birds  help  him  a  lot. 
MISS  SV^/aNSON 

And  when  you  grow  up,  I  hope  you'll  have  birds  around  to  help 
you,  too. 
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ORGANS     BRIE?  BRIDGE,  fading,.. 

GRACE 

Soil  consorvatioii  is  basic  aiid  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  America,     And  the  child  should 
first  learn  conservation  in  terras  of  the  environment  with  which 
he  is  familiar.     The  subject  is  not  something  to  oe  sot  aside  as 
a  special  course,  but  should  be  a  part  of  every  sublcct  the  child 
studies.     The  years  roll  by,  esid  in  Miss  Swanson's  fifth  grade 
geography  class.,., 
SOUND;  _  Muiub3.3^    of  voic os^^__sif j si 6Sp g.  . . 
HISS  S\^'ANSON 

Well,  children,  we've  talked  aoout  deserts  and  why  they  are  differ 
ent  from  North  Dakota,     John  tried  an  experiment  to  show  us  why 
deserts  are  barren.    What  did  you  find  out,  John? 
JOHN 

V'/ell,  I  plcjited  some  grass  seed  in  a  can  of  pretty  sand3'  soil,  a 
can  of  clay,  and  a  can  of  black  soil  that  I  took  from  my  dad's 
farm. 

mSS  SWANS  ON 

And  YOU  treated  them  all  the  s?.mo? 
JOHN 

Yes,  mam,  I  did,     I  planted  the  same  cimount  of  seed  in  each  can 
and  v.'atcred  them  exactly  the  same.     Hardly  any  grew  in  the  crjn  of 
sandy  soil,  and  onl37-  £i  little  more  grew  in  the  clc.y.     The  grass 
in  the  other  can  grew  like  everything,  and  now  it's  just  like  the 
sod  in  dad's  pasture, 
MISS  SWANSON 

Tell  the  class  why  that  hapioened. 
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JOHN 

WgII,  tho  county  agent  was  out  to  our  placo  and  I  asked  liim.  Hg 
told  iiiG  thero  just  wasn^t  vory  much  food  for  the  plants  3.n  tho 
scxic,  and  the  sticky  clay  didn't  have  much  more.     The  othor  soil, 
he  said,  v/as  full  of  decayed  plant  roots  and  other  organic  m.atter 
that  made  it  fertile.     He  said  the  good  soil  is  black  and  soft, 
and  breaks  easy. 
M1S5  S'V ANSON 

Did  the  county  agent  tell  you  hov/  the  deserts  are  formed? 
JOHN 

Yes,  Fiam.,     I  asked  him  that  too.     He  said  that  some  of  the  places 
that  are  deserts  nov;  were  fertile  once  upon  a  time,  but  that  the 
wind  blew  out  the  rich  soil,  or  water  washed  it  away.     The  rich 
soil  is  light  and  goes  first,  he  said,  and  if  they  had  stopped 
erosion  before  it  was  too  late  miost  of  those  man-made  deserts 
would  still  be  farm  land. 
MISS  SWANSON 

That » s  an  excellent  report,   John.. •and  the  county  agent  certainly 
was  right.     Tomorrow  we're  going  to  hoar  about  Richard's  experiment 
with  two  model  farms,  and  how  one  farm... but  that's  his  story,  so 
I'll  wait  and  let  him  tell  it.     iknd  in  the  mcantim.e . .  .1  want  each 
of  you  to  remember  tha.t  those  deserts  were  once  rich  land  such  as 
we  ha.ve  around  here — but  the  loeople  who  lived  there  let  tho  wind 
and  v/ater  steal  their  soil. 
ORGAN:     Sneak  in  CvNSERV.iTION 


The  attention  of  the  Nation  is  nov\r  focussed  on  n^.tional  defense. 
We  have  firmly  rcdedicated  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  preserving, 
for  ourselves  and  posterity,  the  heritage  of  democracy.     We  should, 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  democracy  are  in 
the  soil;  and  that  the  spiritual  strength  of  a  strong  agrarian 
commonv/ealth  will  ensure  us  our  democracy.     To  safeguard  for  the 
Nation  a  hardy  rural  life,  s^c.  hence  democracy,  education  m.ust 
devote  itself  increasingly  to  the  development  of  the  rural  com- 
munity.    I\nj  school  curriculum  that  fails  t:>  develop  love  of  home^ 
love  of  farm,  or  village  or  comjiiunity,  and  v/hich  largely  develops 
dissatisfaction  v/ith  the  home  environm.ont ,  is  dajigerous  to  national 
welfare.     We  must  ediiccite --that  xie  m.ay  safeguard  our  soil. 
RGAN^     UP  AFD  OUT, 
AN^TOUInTCEH 

That  is  the  true  story  of  hov/,  in  the  rural  schools  .3f  North 
Dakoto.,  the  lessons  of  conservation  are  step  oy  step  being  brought 
to  the  children.     iUid  now,  once  again  we  turn  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  United  States  DepartrnxOnt  jf  Agr icul'^urc ,  and 
here  is  Ewing  Jones, 
jpNES 

Thanks,   ^  _  .".nd  that  ^  s  how  one  sm.all  college,  with  a 

staff  of  far-sighted  and  enthusiastic  instructors  are  bringing 
education  to  bear  for  conservatiLon ,   showing  the  m.en  of  the  land 
the  beauties  and  opportimitios  that  rest  there, 
ANNOUNCER 

Say,  Ev/ing,  you  v/ere  born  out  west  there  someplace — was  it  in 
North  Dakota? 
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JONES 

No,  it  v;as  Oklahoma,     ,  but  I^m  proud  of  Tiio  Mayvillo 

State  Toachcrs'  Collogo  just  the  same  and  I  have  a  special  salute 
for  President  Cyril  Grace,  and  also  for  Professor  Ellen  V.  Johnson, 
who  directs  a  large  part  of  the  conservation  education  program* 
They  We  been  working  v;ith  Arthur  W.  Emerson  oxid  others  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  they've  made  wonderful  forward  strides 
in  just  a  short  while o 
ANNOUNCER 

I  should  think  that  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  would 
like  to  l-Qiov/  more  about  their  cm^'riculum,  Ev;ing.  • .  •  are  there  any 
pub li c  a t i on s  aval 1 ao 1 o  on  thi  s  sub  j o  c  t  ? 
JONES 

Educators  in  other  states  are  getting  busy,  too,      , 

and  I ^m  going  to  get  to  that  in  just  a  moment.      jut  as  to  publi- 
cations, the  Mayvillo  State  Teachers'  College,  in  cooperation  with 
the  North  Dakota  State  Extension  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  have  published  a  bulletin,  "Youth  and  the  Soil.''     It's  a 
unit  prepared  especially  for  schools,  and  you  Imov/  the  ansv/er... 

I  think  I  do.     Friends,  if  you  wjuld  like  a  copy  of  the  bLilletin, 
"Youth  and  the  Soil'',  send  a  letter  or  penny  postcard  to  Soil 
Conservation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
JONES 

:-i^id  that  bulletin,  "Youth  c?Lnd  the  Soil"  contains  a  copy  of  the 
song,  "Conservation''"  that  v/as  plcryed  on  today's  d.ramiatization, 
and  it  contains  lesson  plans  for  just  about  every  school  grade. 
It's  invo.luable  for  teachers. 
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ANNOUNCER 

/jnd  now,  Ev/lng. .  •  hov/  c-ibout  those  other  states  you  referred  to? 
JONES 

Practically  every  state  is  doing  something  along  the  lino  of  soil 
conservation  ediication,  but  for  example,  there »s  the  Tar  Hollow 
conservation  laboratory  held  in  the  Ross-Hocking  State  Forest  near 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  this  summor.     Ollie  Fink  was  dirv.ctor  of  the 
laboratory,  and  he  had  a  "faculty"  composed  of  such  men  as  Dr, 
IDwight  Moore,  Dr.  Lav/renco  Hicks,  Prof.  C,  F.  Moses,  and  Dr»  A.  C» 
Bunco.     Then  he  had  a  score  or  more  of  outstanding  educators  and 
conservationists  who  acted  as  "guest  speakers", 
ANNOUNCER 

Were  those  classes  composed  of  school  children? 

Oh,  no,,, they  were  teachers,  or  undergraduate  teacher-trainees, 
who  obtained  full  collegiate  credit  for  their  work.     They  got  right 
6.o\rm  on  the  land,  and  studied  land*-use  and  conservation-farming 
maps.     They  walked  across  each  field,  studying  them  as  they  went 
along.     These  teachers  saw  things  aid  learned  to  understand  things 
that  they  have  been  stepping  or  all  their  lives,  without  ever 
seeing.     And  instead  of  ^0  movo  people  who  now  have  a  better 
understanding  of  conservation,  v/e  v/ill  have  a  thousand, ,  .because 
each  teacher  will  reach  a  score  of  youngsters,  and  then  another 
score,  and  then  another. 

I^d  call  that  a  real  puolic-education  program. 


JONES 

It^s  even  more.     It's  designed  to  make  the  merchant the  banker^ 
and  the  manufacturer  all  learn  the  meaning  of  soil  conservation. 
One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  teach  the 
banker's  little  girl  and  the  manufacturer's  growing  son,     I  wish 
Y/e  had  time  to  talk  about  the  fine  work  being  done  in  other  states, 

but  we  hotven't.     But  just  remember,  ,  we  ho.ve  a 

conservation  problem  today,  and  v/e ' 11  have  one  tomorrow.     The  way 
to  solve  tomorrow's  problem  is  to  teach  the  Americans  *^f  tom.orrow 
tho/c  conservation  is  a  part  of  their  basic  oduoation—a  part  .:.f 
their  very  life, 
ORGAN  TEEMC;     I  GET  TliE  BLUES  WEEN  IT  RAINS. 
JONES   (on  cue ) 

And  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  bulletin,  "Youth  and  the  Soil*',  just 
write  to  Soil  Conservation,  Dayton,  Ohio.     A  penny  postcard  will  do. 
This  is  Ewing  Jones  speaking  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ...  and  goodbye  ujitil 
next  week,  when  Y/e  bring  you  a  story  from  the  hills  of  3elm.ont 
Couxjty,  Ohio.  .  .another  chapter  of  "Portmes  Washed  AY/ay," 
ORGANS     UP  AND  OUT, 

# 


